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MEMORANDUM 


ORIGINAL RETIRED FOR PRESERVATION 


3173-X 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
S geiUB gySENSITIVE/EYES ONLY 


URGENT ACTION 
May 12, 1975 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 


SECRETARY KISSINGER 


FROM: 


<*• # ->s 

v o' 


W. R. SMYSE 


SUBJECT: 


Lessons of Vietnam 


At your request, some papers have been prepared for the President 
and yourself on the "lessons of Vietnam". 


At Tab I is a memorandum from you to the President offering 
some thoughts on the lessons of Vietnam and suggestions regarding 
public positions we might take. 


At Tab II is a paper from Mr. Stearman and myself commenting on 
a State Department paper (Tab A) and also offering some of our own 
ideas regarding the lessons of Vietnam. You may wish to read these. 


RECOMMENDATIONS; 


That you sign the memorandum to the President (Tab I) on the 
Lessons of Vietnam. 
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3173-X 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SENSITIVE/EYES ONLY 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 
FROM: 


URGENT INFORMATION 


SUBJECT: 




Attached is the State Department paper that you requested on ,r the 
lessons of Vietnam 1 ' (Tab A). We offer below a summary with 
some of our comments (in parentheses) on this paper and, further 
below, our own judgments on the lessons, such as they are. 
However, you should read the State paper fully, if you have time. 


The State Paper 


The State paper observes that the danger may be not that we will 
ignore the lessons of Vietnam, but that we will be tempted to apply 
them too broadly. Nonetheless, it provides a number of lessons 
to be learned. Many of those lessons are similar to other judg¬ 
ments that we have all read in the press and in commentary: 


-- On the nature of commitments. State says our commit¬ 
ments to individual countries should be tailored to our degree of 
interest, but we should keep those we have made. (This may be 
good advice for the future, but it does not tell you how to deal with 
your greatest present problem which is that of shifting public support.) 
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-- On negotiations. State says that 1968 may have been a 
better time to try for a comprehensive political settlement (which 
was not our impression at the time) and that 1973 was "a better 
time to press the GVN for further realistic political negotiations” 
(which ignores the immense difficulty we had getting Thieu to 
accept almost anything as well as the staunch Communist insistence 
that only their interpretation of the political accords was accurate.) 


-- On the nature of adversaries. State points out (and we 
agree) that we consistently underestimated Hanoi's tenacity and 
sense of purpose. 
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-- On the nature of allies. State says that we should support 
only those who have a domestic base and that we should be fully 
aware of the fragility of governments which rests significantly on 
the support of the military. (This is very true but it ignores the 
fact that political support changes over time and it boils down 
ultimately to providing support only for those who generally need 
it the least. It also ignores the fact that the Communist side 
ultimately won not because of their support within South Vietnam -- 
which they refused to test in free elections -- but because the NVA 
sent in its reserve divisions.) 

-- State says we should exert pressure on allies to make 
political reforms, but later says that we should not try to apply 
our standards -- as in the Diem case --to the political institu¬ 
tions of other countries. (In fact, the South Vietnamese Govern¬ 
ment did make a number of political reforms, including extensive 
land redistribution, through Thieu never developed a wide base 
of support for reasons largely related to his own personality and 
political style. But, clearly, we would not have wanted to repeat 
the Diem experience and try to replace him. ) 

-- On military matters, the paper says that we should not 
take over somebody else's war and should recognize the limits of 
our own technology. (This may, to some extent, be true in 
tactical terms but is probably false in strategic terms. We 
had far too many unessential Americans on the ground in Vietnam; 
on the other hand, until 1972, we made only limited use of our 
technological superiority.) 

-- The paper says that we should expect the major Communist 
powers to continue to support subversion and wars of liberation, 
especially if it has no adverse effect on their relations with us or 
on their direct interests. (This is true, but we should also keep 
in mind that wars of subversion can only be started or supported 
where conditions are right. Mao has always understood certain 
realities far better than his enemies. ) 

-- On management of our commitment. State says we should 
manage our policies more effectively, that we should guard against 
biased intelligence and "advocacy reporting", and that we should 
devise more effective ways of bridging the gap between the expert 
level and the decision-making level of the Government. (This is 
true, but it ignores the fact that the experts were divided or changed 
their minds over time. Dan Ellsberg, for example, began by 
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believing we could win the war and ended by believing we could not 
and should not. John Vann went in exactly the opposite direction.) 

-- State says that political and military aspects of our com¬ 
mitments should be kept in balance, which presumably means that 
we should be prepared to match our political influence to our 
military commitment or our military commitment to our political 
interest. (This is true in the abstract, but is hard to translate 
into day-by-day policy terms.) 


-- On domestic considerations. State says that we should 
not make foreign commitments for which no political support exists 
and that we should always have Congressional support. (This 
ignores the fundamental reality that we had political support at 
home for much of what was done in Vietnam: President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles had support for the partition of Vietnam and 
the installation of an anti-Communist government in the south; 
President Kennedy was supported -- and exhorted --in his removal 
of President Diem by most political forces in the United States, 
including the press and the Congress; the Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
was strongly supported on the Hill and President Johnson would 
have been pilloried if he had not sent troops to save South Vietnam 
in 1965; you yourself certainly remember the outpouring of support 
for President Nixon's ,r silent majority ,r speech on Vietnam in 
November, 1969, and for the Paris Peace Agreements. We think 
that any generalizations regarding political support in Vietnam 
need to be much more variagated and sophisticated.) 

Our Views 


There is, in the final analysis, no definitive lesson of Vietnam. 
Such lessons as exist are not simple and cannot readily be applied 
elsewhere. It was a unique situation, geographically, ethnically, 
politically, militarily and diplomatically. We should probably be 
grateful for that and should recognize it, instead of trying to apply 
"the lessons of Vietnam" universally as we once tried to apply "the 
lessons of Munich". 



The real curse of Vietnam may be that the war had a universal 
effect but did not provide a universal catechism. 

Having said that, there are still some conclusions we can draw 
though they are hard to translate into meaningful policy terms: 
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-- On the military side, it is clear that the U. S. Armed Forces 
are not suited to this kind of effort. The one-year tour, the careerist 
attitude, the bloated structure and unimaginative tactics, all contri¬ 
buted to the undoing of our effort and of the South Vietnamese. When 
we thought it was "our war", we would not let the South Vietnamese 
fight it; when we no longer thought it was "our war", we would not 
support them in fighting. 

-- It is tempting to say, as many do, that we should either use 
our power totally or not use it at all. (After all, many Americans 
still regard the Korean War as a "defeat".) But this converts every 
military engagement into a total exercise. You have, yourself, 
argued against that in your writings. Perhaps our conclusion must 
be that Presidents should use our force with a realistic appreciation 
of how it really functions and of what it can genuinely accomplish, 
since there has been no whole-hearted effort for reform within our 
military structure or doctrine and we are not optimistic that any 
will be made. 

-- On the diplomatic side, it is easy to say that we should not 
make commitments that we cannot carry out or that we should not 
make agreements we cannot support. But this notion easily leads 
to paralysis: no commitments and no agreements can be eternal. 

We still need to make them and we still need to calculate how to 
dissolve them. The latter, obviously, is more difficult. 

-- Curiously, with all the current antagonism to the "lessons 
of Munich", there is an element in those lessons that also applies 
to the various negotiating efforts we have made in Vietnam, where 
the "lessons of Munich" merge with the "lessons of Vietnam": do 
not make agreements that leave fundamental political issues 
unresolved. This was the basic weakness of the Paris Agreements. 
Yet it lies at the heart of diplomacy to make such agreements and 
if we stopped trying to make them we should wash our hands of the 
Middle East, of Berlin, and of many other places. 

-- On the domestic side, what Vietnam showed is that American 
political groups will not long remain comfortable in positions that go 
against their fundamental attitudes. The liberal Democrats could 
^ not long support a war against a revolutionary movement, no matter 
how reactionary that movement was in its domestic tactics. They 
had accepted the commitment to Vietnam because of President 
Kennedy, who was their leader, but they reverted away from it 
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under President Johnson whom many regarded as their competitor. 
By the same token, the conservative Republicans will have difficulty 
supporting the opening to China which was engineered by President 
Nixon but must now be carried out by President Ford. Perhaps 
one should conclude, with Pham Van Dong, that Americans do not 
like long wars, and add that Americans do not like long negotiations 
either. 


-- One further domestic lesson needs to be drawn: the 
paramount importance of clarity and of focus on essentials. President 
Johnson, perhaps because he so desperately wanted the war to go 
away, never clearly told the American people what was involved, 
what might be expected of them, and how imperfect the resolution 
might be. 

-- Another lesson, more broadly drawn, was that which we 
received from Lee Kuan Yew the other night: the good carries the 
bad and vice versa. Our effort in Vietnam in 1965 certainly saved 
Indonesia from Communism and probably saved Asia for the American 
presence; when we consider the impact of what is now happening, it 
is worth remembering how much greater that impact would have been 
at that time. Moreover, spectacular Communist triumphs in Asia 
would have made it difficult if not impossible, to embark on a policy 
of detente with the PRC and the USSR. On the other hand and para¬ 
doxically, our very frustration in Vietnam may have added to your 
domestic flexibility in negotiating detente with Russia and China, 
because it made us aware that we could not always have our own 
way. We should tread with caution and avoid self-flagellation. 

We should not, ourselves, characterize our role in the conflict 
as an unmitigated disaster. 

As we review the above, it reinforces our judgment that the lessons 
are unclear and have limited applicability. The only general notion 
that emerges is the fragility of human enterprise and the perversity 
of political forces. Spengler would also speak of a decline of the 
will but such a judgment, we would hope, would be premature. 

In terms of our public statements, we must remember the domino 
theory but we must not become its enforcers. We may wish to 
speak of "lessons of Vietnam", as the President did the other night, 
v b\it we would be mistaken to try to apply them too broadly. There 
is no finality in world events, no matter how traumatic the process 
may be, and we have to persevere. But we must recognize that the 
solution that took place will not make it easier. 
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ORIGINAL RETIRED FOR PRESERVATION 

MEMORANDUM 


/ c- 

3173-X 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

SgGRS^ySENSITIVE/EYES ONLY 

THE PRESIDENT 
HENRY A. KISSINGER 
Lessons of Vietnam. 

At your request, I have prepared some thoughts on the "lessons of 
Vietnam" for your consideration and for your background informa¬ 
tion in dealing with further press questions on the subject. 


MEMORANDUM FOR 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: 




It is remarkable, considering how long the war lasted and how 
intensely it was reported and commented, that there are really 
not very many lessons^ from our experience in Vietnam that 
can be usefully applied elsewhere despite the obvious temptation 
to try. Vietnam represented a unique situation, geographically, 
ethnically, politically, militarily and diplomatically. We should 
probably be grateful for that and should recognize it for what it is, 
instead of trying to apply the "lessons of Vietnam" as universally 
as we once tried to apply the "lessons of Munich". 


The real frustration of Vietnam, in terms of commentary and evalua¬ 
tion, may be that the war had almost universal effects but did not 
provide a universal catechism. 

A frequent temptation of many commentators has been to draw 
conclusions regarding the tenacity of the American people and the 
ultimate failure of our will. But I question whether we can accept 
that conclusion. It was the longest war in American history, the 
most distant, the least obviously relevant to our nation's immediate 
concerns, and yet the American people supported our involvement 
.and its general objectives until the very end. The people made 
enormous sacrifices. I am convinced that, even at the end, they 
would have been prepared to support a policy that would have saved 
South Vietnam if such an option had been available to use. 
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It must not be forgotten that the decisions of American administra¬ 
tions that involved this nation in the war were generally supported 
at the time they were taken, and that they were supported not only 
among the people at large but among the political elements and 
among the journalists who later came to oppose the war. The 
American people .generally supported and applauded President 
Eisenhower for a decision to partition Vietnam and to support an 
anti-Communist government in the South. The American people, and 
particularly the American media, supported President Kennedy's 
decision to go.beyond the restrictions on American involvement that 
President Eisenhower had set and-fchey also supported his decision 
to permit American involvement in the removal of President Diem -- 
although the extent of that involvement was not clear at the time. 
Many who were later to be labeled as "doves" on Vietnam then 
insisted that South Vietnam had to be saved and that President 
Diem's removal was essential to save it. You yourself will remem¬ 
ber the strong support that the Tonkin Gulf resolution won on the 
Hill and the general support for President Johnson's decision to 
send troops. President Nixon won an outpouring of support forthe 
decision to withdraw American forces at a gradual pace, as well 
&} as for the Paris Peace Agreement. 



If one could offer any guidelines for the future about the lessons 
to be drawn regarding domestic support for foreign policy, it would 
be that American political groups will not long remain comfortable 
in positions that go against their traditional attitudes. The liberal 
Democrats could not long support a war against a revolutionary 
movement, no matter how reactionary the domestic tactics of that 
movement. They had accepted the heavy commitment to Vietnam 
because of President Kennedy, whom they regarded as their leader, 
but they withdrew from it under President Johnson. 


One clear lesson that can be drawn, however, is the importance of 
absolute honesty and objectivity in all reporting, within and from 
the Government as well as from the press. U. S. official reports 
tended for a long time to be excessively optimistic, with the result 
that official statements did not make clear to the American people 
how long and how tough the conflict might turn out to be. After a 
while the pessimistic reports from journalists began to gain greater 
v v credence because such positive trends as did emerge came too slowly 
to justify optimistic Washington assessments. In Vietnam, the. 
-situation was generally worse than some reported and better than 
others reported. But the pessimistic reports, even if they were 
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inaccurate, began to look closer to the mark until almost any 
government statement could be rejected as biased, not only by 
the opposition but by an increasingly skeptical public. 



Another lesson would be the absolute importance of focusing our 
own remarks and the public debate on essentials -- even if those 
essentials are not clearly visible every night on the television 
screen. The Vietnam debate often turned into a fascination with 
issues that were, at best, peripheral. The "tiger cages" were 
seen as a symbol of South Vietnamese Government oppression, 
although that Government was facing an enemy who had assassi¬ 
nated, tortured and jailed an infinitely greater number; the 
"Phoenix" program became a subject of attack although North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong tactics were infinitely more brutal. 

The Mylai incident tarnished the image of an American Army that 
had generally -- through not always -- been compassionate in 
dealing with the civilian population. Even at the end, much of 
the public discussion focused on President Thieus's alleged failure 
to gain political support, but it was the Communists who rejected 
free elections and who brought in their reserve divisions because 
they did not have popular support. And at home, it was argued that 
your; aid request meant American re involvement when nothing was 
further from your mind. 


Of equal importance may be a dedication to consistency. When the 
United States entered the war during the 1960's, it did so with 
excesses that not only ended the career and the life of an allied leader 
but that may have done serious damage to the American economy and 
that poured over half a million soldiers into a country where we never 
had more than 100, 000 who were actually fighting. At the end, the 
excesses in the other direction made it impossible to get from the 
Congress only about 2 or 3 percent as much money as it had earlier 
appropriated every year. When we entered, many did so in the name 
of morality. Before the war was over,rr@ny opposed it in the name of 
morality. But nobody spoke of the morality of consistency, or of the 
virtue of seeing something through once its cost had been reduced to 
manageable proportions. 


In terms of military tactics, we cannot help draw the conclusion that 
v v our armed forces are not suited to this kind of war. Even the Special 
Forces who had been designed for it could not prevail. This was partly <. 
"because of the nature of the conflict. It was both a revolutionary war 
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fought at knife-point during the night within the villages. It was 
also a main force war in which technology could make a genuine 
difference. Both sides had trouble devising tactics that would be 
suitable for each type of warfare. But we and the South Vietnamese 
had more difficulty with this than the other side. We also had 
trouble with excesses here: when we made it "our war" we would 
not let the South Vietnamese fight it; when it again became "their 
war", we would not help them fight it. Ironically, we prepared 
the South Vietnamese for main force warfare after 1954 (anticipating 
another Korean-type attack), and they faced a political war; they 
had prepared themselves for political*warfare after 1973 only to be 
faced with a main force invasion 20 years after it had been expected. 

Our diplomacy also suffered in the process, and it may take us 
some time to bring things back to balance. We often found that 
the United States could not sustain a diplomatic position for more 
than a few weeks or months before it came under attack from the 
same political elements that had often advocated that very position. 
We ended up negotiating with ourselves, constantly offering conces¬ 
sion after concession while the North Vietnamese changed nothing 
in their diplomatic objectives and very little in their diplomatic 
positions. It was only in secret diplomacy that we could hold any¬ 
thing approaching a genuine dialogue, and even then the North 
Vietnamese could keep us under constant public pressure. Our 
diplomacy often degenerated into frantic efforts to find formulas 
that would evoke momentary support and would gloss over obvious 
differences between ourselves and the North Vietnamese. The 
legacy of this remains to haunt us, making it difficult for us to 
sustain a diplomatic position for any length of time, no::matter how 
obdurate the enemy, without becoming subject to domestic attack. 

In the end, we must ask ourselves whether it was all worth it, or 
at least what benefits we did gain. I believe the benefits were 
many, though they have long been ignored, and I fear that we will 
only now begin to realize how much we need to shore up our posi¬ 
tions elsewhere once our position in Vietnam is lost. We may be 
compelled to support other situations much more strongly in order 
to repair the damage and to take tougher stands in order to make 
others believe in us again. 

I have always believed, as have many observers, that our decision 
to save South Vietnam in 1965 prevented Indonesia from falling to 
Communism and probably preserved the American presence in Asia. 
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This not only means that we kept our troops. It also means that 
we kept our economic presence as well as our political influence, 
and that our friends -- including Japan -- did not feel that they 
had to provide far their own defense. When we consider the 
impact of what is now happening, it is worth remembering how 
much greater the impact would have been ten years ago when the 
Communist movement was still widely regarded as a monolyth 
destined to engulf us all. Therefore, in our public statements, 

I believe we can honorably avoid self-flagellation and that we 
should not characterize our role in^the conflict as a disgraceful 
disaster. I believe our efforts, militarily, diplomatically and 
politically, were not in vain. We paid a high price but we gained 
ten years of time and we changed what then appeared to be an 
overwhelming momentum. I do not believe our soldiers or our 
people need to be ashamed. 
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